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PREFACE 



The Education Reform Act of 1988 established the National Curriculum for all main- 
tained schools in England and Wales and included provisions related to the school 
curriculum. This publication is one of a series of reports by Her Majesty's Inspectorate 
(HMD on the implementation of the curricular requirements of the Act in the school 
year 1990-91. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Assessing and recording pupils' achievements and reporting them to parents are major 
features of the National Curriculum. Assessment arrangements are being phased in 
gradually. During 1990-91, teachers were building on the first year's experience (dis- 
cussed in Assessment, Recording and Reporting, published in 1991). Primary school 
teachers completed the first statutory testing of Year 2 children including using Stan- 
dard Assessment Tasks and reported the results to parents; and some secondary 
teachers carried out pilot testing at the end of Key Stage 3. 

This inspection report draws on evidence from 1489 school inspections made during the 
year 1990-91 (640 primary schools, 755 secondary schools, 27 middle schools and 67 
special schools). The schools visited were not the same as those inspected during 1989- 
90 which provided the evidence for the first HMI report on National Curriculum 
assessment and it is, therefore, not possible to make direct comparisons of progress 
made in individual schools, year-on-year. However, the number of schools and lessons 
seen is such that the conclusions are generalisable and likely to apply to the whole 
system. 
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MAIN FINDINGS 



At Key Stage 1: 

Compared with 1989-90, good and sound assessment practice was more widespread 
across schools. As an important consequence, parents met during inspections reported 
that they welcomed the better information they had received about their children's 
progress. 

In particular: 

• more teachers were using National Curriculum Attainment Targets (ATs) to im- 
prove the planning of what they taught and assessed. Overall, time was spent more 
productively on assessment; 

• as teachers' understanding of the statements of attainment improved, they became 
better at matching children’s achievements to them; 

• participation in 'agreement trials' was helping some teachers to apply more consis- 
tent assessment standards, but there were still unacceptable variations in the 
interpretation of NC statements of attainment and hence in the judgments of the 
standards of pupils' work; 

• many teachers were keeping better records of children's attainment, and wrote 
clear and informative reports for parents at the end of the summer term. Record- 
keeping and report-writing were time-consuming, but had the potential to help teachers 
plan the next stages in each child's education; 



During 1990-91 children in Year 2 took the first Standard Assessment Tasks: 

• the Standard Assessment Tasks were administered rigorously in about 80 per cent 
of the Year 2 classes inspected although, within the 80 per cent, some children received 
more support from their teachers than others; 
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Main Findings 



® the manageability of the Standard Assessment Tasks proved difficult in many 
schools; 

• the original estimate made by those designing the Standard Assessment Tasks of the 
time needed to complete them — 30 hours for a class of 33 children — proved to be a 
substantial underestimate. Pupils who were not taking the Tasks had much less access 
to the teacher than usual; 

• children's attainment as measured by the Standard Assessment Tasks was often an 
accurate reflection of their abilities as shown in classwork; 

• the Standard Assessment Tasks did not enable some bilingual children to do 
themselves justice; 

• the Standard Assessment Tasks helped to raise some teachers' expectations and to 
improve the judgments made about routine classwork. 



At Key Stage 3 many schools had made only limited progress in dealing with the issues 
identified in 1989-90: 

• although teachers frequently used regular testing to assess basic knowledge and 
skills, the assessments of more advanced knowledge and complex skills were often poor 
or under-developed; 

• the reliability of teacher assessment in mathematics and science would be increased 
if more account was taken of evidence from normal classwork; 

• progress towards achieving consistency in teachers' judgments of standards has 
been slow; 

• both senior and middle managers in schools were contributing too little to assure 
good quality and consistent practice; 
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Main Findings 



• teachers were keeping better records for National Curriculum purposes than those 
seen during the previous year, but they were still not making enough use of these 
records. 



At both Key Stages 1 and 3: 

• schools with the most effective assessment practice had identified assessment as a 
priority within their school development plan; 

At both Key Stages 1 and 3 in special schools: 

• developments in assessment, recording and reporting were uneven. Most schools 
were beginning to use ATs in their record-keeping systems but had some way to go in 
establishing reliable and consistent ways of assessing pupils' learning against them. 
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KEY STAGE 1: TEACHER ASSESSMENT 



ASSESSMENT PRACTICE 



1. Compared with 1989-90, teachers had a much better understanding of the 
assessment arrangements of the National Curriculum. This improvement in under- 
standing came from the experiences of the first year and as a result of school-based in- 
service training (INSET) and discussion with colleagues. Teachers were better at 
planning the time and work needed to assess children's learning against National 
Curriculum Levels. Some teachers set up activities specifically so that they could make 
their assessments; fewer used their normal classroom activities. The best practice 
usually consisted of a mix of these approaches. Teachers were also finding ways to make 
assessment more manageable: for example, some used grids to focus attention on 
particular children and specific knowledge and skills. Many teachers were more confi- 
dent about making accurate assessments, as they observed and questioned children at 
work in the classroom or as they marked pieces of their written work. 



2. Despite the positive features noted above, teachers were still finding that some 
Statements of Attainment were ambiguous and difficult to interpret. Even where the 
Statements were clearly written, teachers were uncertain about how often a child must 
demonstrate what was required of a particular Statement. They often found it hard to 
decide whether all the particular characteristics for a Level were present in a child's 
work. One positive effect of the Standard Assessment Tasks was to remove some of the 
uncertainty. In spite of the difficulties, teachers' judgments of standards were often 
satisfactory when they were based on a combination of observations made in the 
classroom and an assessment of children's written and other work. However, few 
teachers used specific criteria matched to attainment against National Curriculum 
Levels in their day-to-day marking. 



3. Teachers continued to be more secure in some areas than in others. In English, 
they found the assessment of speaking and listening the most difficult. This was partly 
because teachers were unfamiliar with judging these skills and partly because they 
found it difficult to organise their classrooms to enable the assessments to be made. On 
the other hand, teachers put much thought and effort into the assessment of reading, 
allocating time and arranging quiet periods with each child. Teachers considered that 
their judgments of standards of reading were secure, although the requirements of the 
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Key Stage 1: Teacher Assessment 



reading test at the end of the key stage forced some to reconsider. Teachers usually made 
fewer assessments in those ATs where they were less confident. In mathematics, 
teachers were often least confident about the assessment of children's ability to use 
and apply mathematical skills. Many teachers were continuing to develop their own 
knowledge and understanding of science and technology and were often anxious about 
assessing pupils in these subjects. The School Examinations and Assessment Council's 
(SEAC) provision of exemplifications of assessed pupils' work helped considerably in 
alleviating teachers' difficulty in pinning down standards in the problematic areas of the 
curriculum mentioned above. 

4. The difficulties that teachers were having led to differences in assessment 
standards - between teachers, across schools and Local Education Authorities (LEAs). 
Progress in reducing these differences has been generally slow. Within schools, teach- 
ers' discussions about standards often had limited objectives. Across schools, teachers 
had few opportunities to hold 'agreement trials' through which they could work 
together to agree common standards within an LEA but, w'here they did, teachers claim 
that the experience was very useful. 

5. Approximately 10 per cent of teachers were clearly encouraging children to 
assess their own achievements. Effective self-assessment helped to motivate the chil- 
dren to produce better work. Through discussions with their teachers, the children had 
a better understanding of w'hat they were trying to learn and how well they were 
succeeding. However, many schools w'ere starting to use Records of Achievement 
(RoA), in which self-assessment was an important element, without equipping the 
children with the necessar\" skills and understanding for this self-assessment to be 
w'orthwhile. 



EFFECTS OF ASSESSMENT ON THE QUALITY OF TEACHING 

6. National Curriculum Assessment has played a part in improving the quality of 
the teaching in Year 1 and Year 2 classes. Teachers in over three-quarters of the lessons 
inspected were using the National Curriculum ATs and Programmes of Study to plan 
more effectively w'hat they taught, particularly in the core subjects. The ATs and 
Programmes of Study had established the content that should be taught, and the Levels 
of Attainment w’ere helping many teachers to question their expectations of what 
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Key Stage 1: Teacher Assessment 



children should achieve. Sound practice in assessment was apparent in just over half of 
the lessons inspected. Sound practice was identified as being manageable, sustainable 
and realistic in meeting statutory requirements in supporting good quality teaching and 
learning, and in yielding reliable and valid assessments. 

7. In schools with sound practice, teachers helped children to achieve higher 
standards by marking day-to-day classwork against specific criteria, sharing those 
criteria with the children, and suggesting how improvements could be made to their 
work. For instance, children improved the quality of their written work by redrafting it 
in response to comments about specific features made by their teachers. Some schools 
had chosen to discuss criteria with parents with the intention that it would enable 
parents more effectively to support their children's learning. It was too early to judge if 
this was, in fact, the case. 

8. Sound assessment practice was linked with children learning more effectively. 
This was because their teachers used assessment information to set work which better 
matched the child's capabilities. Teachers were more confident about judging which 
children would benefit from further practice and which should go on to new work. 
They selected different tasks and resources for different groups in the class so that 
everyone could work purposefully and productively without direct supervision, which 
meant that they had more time to devote to each child. 

9. Challenges remain in many schools, especially those which integrate subjects 
within topics. For these schools, curriculum and assessment planning were complex, 
with even greater complexity likely as more of the National Curriculum is phased in. 

10 . Assessment remains problematic for many teachers, especially those who failed 
to interpret the Statements of Attainment with sufficient precision. Teachers whose 
interpretation of the Statements was poor also frequently underestimated what their 
children had attained. Many teachers were not using objective criteria in their day-to- 
day marking, and commented little beyond simple encouragement. Therefore, routine 
marking too rarely led to noticeable improvements in standards. 

11. Despite these weaknesses, much of the teaching was informed by better assess- 
ment information. Many teachers recognised that much more could be done, but had 
made their first priorities to sort out what to teach and how to assess. Others 
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Key Stage 1: Teacher Assessment 



were doubtful whether they would ever get the most out of the information they had, 
given their large class sizes and their lack of non-teaching time. However, if National 
Curriculum assessment is to help raise standards, teachers must make better use of 
assessment information to plan future lessons and set new learning targets. In addition, 
the effective use of assessment information enables the setting of purposeful tasks so 
releasing the teacher to help individual pupils. 



RECORDING PUPILS' ATTAINMENTS 

12. All schools had developed procedures for recording pupils' achievements 
against the National Curriculum ATs and Levels. Teachers often employed their own 
informal means for recording pupils' day-to-day performance, later transferring the 
information to a formal school- or LEA-designed recording form. This was complicated 
when at least some of the day-to-day work had not been assessed against the ATs. 
Schools considered their existing arrangements provisional, and there were often 
differences in procedures between teachers. Headteachers were generally aware of this 
but considered diversity to be appropriate at this stage as schools searched for the best 
systems. Many teachers wanted a national format for recording assessment informa- 
tion to prevent unnecessary duplication of effort, while others had invested much effort 
in developing successful procedures of their own. 

13 . Record-keeping was helping teachers to become familiar with the content of the 
National Curriculum. However, many teachers were still uncertain about what their 
records should contain and how they could be used to support learning. The most 
useful records were those where, as well as indicating a child's level in each AT, the 
teacher added comments - for example to indicate the task through which a particular 
Statement of Attainment had been demonstrated or the ease with which it had been 
accomplished. Records like these could be used both to adjust teaching to suit pupils' 
needs and to provide the information for the annual report to the child's parents. 

14. Many teachers retained samples of children's work so they had evidence to 
support their judgments. They were often unclear about what and how much should be 
kept and decisions were frequently constrained by lack of space to store work over a 
longer period of time. Samples of fairly recent work that were annotated to show where 
Statements of Attainment had been demonstrated provided the most useful part 
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of a portfolio of evidence. Both children and their parents appreciated seeing the 
progress made by looking at carefully-selected samples of work retained over a period 
of time. Children sometimes helped to select work for these samples. This was worth- 
while when the children had been taught how to make a sensible selection and 
understood about the qualities that their work was intended to demonstrate. 

15 . National Curriculum records need to be regularly updated throughout the Key 

Stage and more teachers were doing this. However, many resented the time taken to 
assess and record each child's performance and had yet to appreciate the value of the 
information in matching teaching and learning to children's needs. As last year, some 
teachers were overburdened when National Curriculum records were grafted on to 
existing records. Effective record-keeping took time, but was an essential part of all the 
good teaching inspected. 



REPORTS 

16. Schools have always accepted the need to report pupils' progress to parents and 
were introducing written reports, if these had not been provided previously. Generally, 
schools had given careful thought to how to report children's achievements in the 
National Curriculum and had often arranged parents' evenings to explain the new 
procedures. 

17. Many reports showed that, as a result of National Curriculum assessment, 
teachers had collected together a wide range of evidence to illustrate each child's 
achievements. The formats suggested by the DES or the LEA helped some teachers to 
write at sensible length about key areas. But many teachers were concerned about the 
amount of work involved in writing 30 or so detailed reports. The best reports gave 
parents enough, but not too detailed, information about a child's attainment and 
progress, and set out achievable targets for the child in the following year. 

18. During some inspections, groups of parents met with HMI to discuss the 
National Curriculum and the ways in which they were being informed about their 
child's progress. Parents were clear and unanimous: they wanted information about 
their children's progress and valued the increased amount that schools were providing. 
In addition to National Curriculum assessments, they wanted to know about their 
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Key Stage 1: Teacher Assessment 



children's behaviour, attitudes and relationships at school. They appreciated 'open- 
door' policies which encouraged personal contacts between home and school that went 
beyond annual reporting. Where there was good practice, reporting to parents was one 
element within a broader policy of encouraging parents to support their children's 
progress. As part of that policy, annual reports were issued in good time so that parents 
could consider them before meeting teachers at the parents' evening. 
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KEY STAGE 1: THE STANDARD ASSESSMENT TASKS 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE STANDARD ASSESSMENT TASKS 

19. The first Standard Assessment Tasks for Key Stage 1 were administered satisfac- 
torily in about 80 per cent of the classes seen. Despite some initial anxiety, the vast 
majority of teachers were determined to give the Tasks a fair trial, and the atmosphere 
in which they were administered was often calm, matter-of-fact and business-like. HMI 
saw little anxiety amongst the children, and were aware of little concern from parents. 
In large part this was due to the sensitive and professional manner in which staff 
introduced the Tasks . However, for many Year 2 teachers the Standard Assessment Task 
period was a particularly stressful time. 

20. Where administration of Standard Assessment Tasks was most successful, 
teachers had carefully planned a time-table for the various activities; they were clear 
about what they had to do to assess and record children's achievements; and they 
organised resources and available additional support effectively. The teachers gave 
instructions clearly, encouraged the children and checked their understanding without 
giving improper help, and recorded their achievements efficiently and unobtrusively. 
Successful administration of the Standard Assessment Tasks depended on the 
competence and experience of the teacher. The adverse effects of weak or inexperienced 
teachers was reduced in schools where the headteacher encouraged staff to plan 
together and provide support for each other during the assessment period, often 
including the support of the headteacher him- or herself. 

21. In the classes where the administration was poor, the teachers were ill-at-ease 
with the procedures and with the nature of the tasks; resources and the use of additional 
support were not well planned; and assessments were made in too casual a manner 
making them unreliable. The children taking the Standard Assessment Tasks were 
unsure of what was expected of them and often became restless or tense, while others in 
the class wasted time because there had been too little thought about what they should 
be doing. 

22. The original estimates made by those designing the Standard Assessment Tasks 
of the time needed to complete them — 30 hours for a class of 33 children — proved to 
be a substantial underestimate. It was not uncommon for the assessment period to 
extend over a period of at least three to four weeks, during which there were changes to 
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Key Stage 1: The Standard Assessment Tasks 



the usual pattern of work in Year 2 classes. Particularly where there was no additional 
support, children who were not taking the Tasks had much less access to the teacher 
than usual. The normal teaching programme was often suspended even where there 
was additional support. Although the children were very patient and co-operative 
during this time, many were set undemanding work and made little progress. During 
the assessment period, the majority of schools decided to use extra help in the Year 2 
classrooms to help reduce these problems and ease the burden on the Year 2 teacher. 
This made it easier to administer the Standard Assessment Tasks effectively but was not 
always judged by HMI to have been essential in every school: good practice was seen in 
some schools which had deliberately taken a decision not to use additional help. 

23. Often a school's existing ancillary support was used in the Year 2 classes during 
the assessment period. On occasion, this undesirably deprived reception and Year 1 
classes of their non-teaching assistance. Some schools spent excessive amounts of their 
funds to buy in additional support. This caused resentment among staff when money 
that had been ear-marked for different purposes had to be used. Several headteachers 
had used contingency funds for emergencies. Some schools, particularly those in inner 
city areas, could not acquire suitable additional support. Here, and elsewhere, the 
headteacher sometimes provided the extra help. This was not always a satisfactory 
arrangement as it diverted the headteacher from other important teaching and adminis- 
trative duties. These observations point to the need for Standard Assessment Tasks to 
be simplified in the future. 

QUALITY OF TEACHERS' JUDGMENTS 

24. Teachers were making sound judgments about the Levels of Attainment exhib- 
ited by pupils on the Standard Assessment Tasks in most of the classes inspected. Some 
were more likely to be too generous in their assessment than too harsh. Differences were 
more likely in some ATs — ATI in science for example — than in others. HMI also 
judged that the children's attainment as measured by the Standard Assessment Tasks 
was usually a fair reflection of their ability as indicated in their current classwork 
exercise books. 

25. Most teachers when making their assessments frequently referred to the hand- 
books of guidance provide by the Standard Assessment Task Development Agency. 
The handbooks provided detailed performance criteria which teachers generally found 
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straightforward to apply. The criteria helped teachers to make accurate assessments, 
but there were inconsistencies in the way in which the criteria were applied. For 
example, staff legitimately prompted children to enable them to show what they knew 
and understood, but some teachers gave more helpful prompts than others. Within the 
same class, children who were assessed at the beginning of the assessment period did not 
necessarily receive the same support as those who were assessed later on as the teacher 
became more familiar, or even over-familiar, with the Standard Assessment Tasks. The 
impact of this sort of inconsistency was particularly significant in those tasks that were 
dependent on the teacher asking the right question at the right moment. 

26. Moderators appointed by LEAs have an important role in helping to establish 
consistency. It was useful and reassuring for teachers that moderators could draw on 
experience from working with several schools. Many moderators were also involved in 
the relevant training on Standard Assessment Tasks provided for Year 2 teachers by the 
LEAs. Moderators were therefore in a position to offer useful guidance on Task 
administration and to help resolve major problems, but they had limited time to check 
on the accuracy of the assessments teachers derived from the Standard Tasks. Overall, 
they were more influential in standardising the conduct and administration of the 
Standard Assessment Tasks than in ensuring that teachers applied consistent assess- 
ment standards. 



IMPLIC ATIONS FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 

27. Some teachers said that they learned little from the Standard Assessment Tasks. 
Others felt that they discovered little new about the attainment of most of their 
children. There were surprises even so. These normally occurred when children 
achieved a higher level than the one anticipated by the teacher. This happened most 
commonly in science. 

28. HMI considered that teachers had made much more use of the assessment 
experience than many of them realised or wished to acknowledge. The interpretation of 
the Statements of Attainment that could be inferred from the Standard Assessment 
Tasks was helping to improve day-to-day teacher assessment. Several teachers were 
planning to use some of the techniques from the Standard Assessment Tasks in their 
routine work. Many said they were more confident about the National Curriculum 
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because !ne Standard Assessment Tasks had confirmed their judgments. Others realised 
that they would need to raise their expectations to meet the standards set by the Tasks. 
Some had already decided to revise their teaching programmes to include topics 
covered by the Standard Assessment Tasks which they had not previously taught in 
Key Stage 1. or to teach some topics earlier in Year 2. 

29. Some Year 2 teachers were disappointed there was little time left in the academic 
year to address children's needs that had been brought to light by the Standard 
Assessment I'ask results. Moving the start of the 1992 assessment period to the spring 
term should help to overcome this difficulty. For 1991, the Year 2 teachers intended to 
pass on the information so that it could be used at the start of Year 3. These observations 
highlighted that many teachers could have made better use of their own assessment 
information gained during the year. 

30. Nearly all the children taking the Standard Assessment Tasks were interested in, 
and enthusiastic about, the work. They enjoyed both the tasks and the additional 
individual time and attention they had from the teacher while doing them. The children 
usually remained fully involved with the tasks and worked at a good rate. Able children 
were challenged by the work and Level 3 was sufficiently demanding for most of them. 
However, it was clear that the option to set tasks at Level 4 would hav^e been appropri- 
ate for the most able. Less able children who were taught in mainstream classes 
encountered no particular difficulties with the Standard Assessment Tasks, although 
they sometimes took extra time to complete them. Teachers worked sensitively with 
these children, assisted in many cases by additional teaching support. 



STANDARD ASSESSMENT TASKS AND BILINGUAL LEARNERS 

31 , Standard Assessment Task instructions specifically sanctioned the provision of 

support to pupils in their mother tongue when delivering Tasks in mathematics and 
science. The quaJity of the Task administration w'as satisfactory in about two-thirds of 
the classes with bilingual children. l\here the administration w’as sound, teachers 
conducting the Standard Assessment Tasks — w’hether the class-teacher or the regular 
support teacher — were used to working with bilingual children. They were aware of 
the needs of bilingual learners and tried hard to make the Tasks a satisfactory means of 
assessing their attainment. They helped the children to show what they knew 
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and understood without compromising the fairness of the assessment. Assessments 
more closely reflected a child's ability when the class or support teacher was bilingual in 
his or her home language. 

32. The performance of bilingual children in the Standard Assessment Tasks was 
often dependent both on their ability in English and on the teacher's skill in describing 
the tasks and encouraging responses. Over half of the bilingual children seen undertak- 
ing the Tasks did not understand all the instructions. Many did not readily recognise the 
context in which some tasks were set because of the cultural dependence of the subject 
matter. However sensitive the teacher's explanations were, almost all the children had 
not enough time, after understanding what was required, to attempt tasks at the higher 
Levels — despite classroom evidence that they would have been able to do so. The 
majority of bilingual children were being disadvantaged because of the demanding 
linguistic content of the instructions and the cultural contexts of some of the tasks, for 
example, in the game set as part of the mathematics Task. 

33 . Experienced and skilful teachers ensured that all children had similar opportuni- 
ties to respond to the Standard Assessment Tasks. But the performance of bilingual 
children was particularly sensitive to the quality of the Task administration. Where this 
was poor, the Levels of Attainment achieved by bilingual children often did not reflect 
their true ability. For example, in some classes the undue noise of children who were not 
taking the Task, or their constant interruption of the teacher, severely jeopardised the 
performance of bilingual children by denying them the quiet listening and thinking 
time they needed to produce answers in English. In some Standard Assessment Task 
sessions, bilingual learners were grouped with monolingual classmates. Often they 
were overshadowed by the more articulate and fluent English-speaking children. 

34. Teachers who provided regular language support were often used in Year 2 
classrooms during the assessment period. This interrupted the normal programme of 
language support within the school and affected the progress of bilingual learners in 
other years. Similarly, during the assessment period, the bilingual children in Year 2 
received much less support from their class-teacher than they would normally have 
had, except for the time when they themselves were actually taking the Standard 
Assessment Tasks. Those whose command of English was weakest were frequently the 
ones without their normal support for the longest period, as they usually finished their 
Tasks quickly. 
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KEY STAGE 3: TEACHER ASSESSMENT 



ASSESSMENT PRACTICE 

35. Improvements in assessment practice in Key Stage 3 have been slow to 
materialise. The National Curriculum requirements have had some influence in the core 
subjects and technology, but elsewhere developments were hard to detect. 

36. Compared with general trends in 1989-90, inspection of 129 science depart- 
ments and 268 mathematics departments revealed that patchy progress had been made 
in adapting assessment practice to meet the requirements of the National Curriculum. 
Rightly, this was partly because many departments were waiting to see the revised ATs 
for these subjects. As last year, teachers frequently designed special written tests to 
assess at regular intervals how well their pupils were doing in those ATs dealing with 
knowledge and basic skills. They were much less certain about how to assess the ATs 
involving more complex skills related to using and applying mathematics and exploring 
scientific methods. In many departments, teachers were still paying too little attention 
to the assessment of these ATs. 

37. The use of departmental tests, and their associated marking schemes, helped 
teachers to achieve some consistency in their judgments of attainment. However, the 
tests devised by the schools were time-consuming to produce and often had important 
shortcomings. In particular, pupils of lower ability could show little achievement or 
have little satisfaction when taking a test that was the same for the whole year group, 
and which might even include topics that they had not covered. Some tests did not 
allow the attainment of able pupils to be assessed with sufficient precision to enable 
teachers to decide what they should learn next. Moreover, the reliance on written tests 
meant that teachers rarely used evidence from normal classwork and homework to 
measure pupils achievement against ATs. Thus the potential for improving the relia- 
bility of teacher assessment, by increasing the sample of work which contributed to that 
assessment, was still largely unexploited. 

38. Teachers of English were building on their experience with GCSE coursework 
marking. Even so, many were uncertain about how to assess written work against the 
relevant Statements of Attainment in what was, for them, the first year of the National 
Curriculum. They also found it difficult to assess pupils' oral skills and many will need 
to adapt and improve their classroom management if good practice is to develop. 
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Teachers were making generally slow progress in assessing National Curriculum tech- 
nology, also in its first year of implementation. Most technology teachers had 
understandably concentrated primarily on planning and implementing the many cur- 
ricular changes that were necessary to introduce the subject. Developments in 
assessment had to take a back seat. 

39. Teachers in the core subjects and technology were often unsure about how to 
interpret some of the Statements of Attainment, and about what and how much 
successful work was required as evidence for the achievement of particular Levels. 
Senior management and heads of department in most schools were not contributing 
sufficiently to the resolution of these issues. Relatively few departments had held 
discussions to agree a common interpretation of the Statements of Attainment, or held 
meetings to standardise teachers' judgments. Very few subject departments, apart from 
some English departments that were using their GCSE experience, were working 
together to agree common standards across schools. The result was that, both within 
and between schools, teachers were often not applying common assessment standards. 

40. There has been little improvement in day-to-day marking practice and the 
quality remains poor. Teachers marked pupils' work regularly but without the objec- 
tivity needed if this routine practice is to help judge pupils' performance against ATs and 
Levels. Some of those teachers who did use more detailed marking criteria had not 
matched these to the ATs so that it was not easy to use the information for National 
Curriculum purposes. Few schools and departments had assessment policies that 
provided teachers with the advice they needed to improve the quality and use of their 
routine marking. This has considerable implications for INSET. 



EFFECTS OF ASSESSMENT ON TEACHING AND LEARNING 

41. Departments were gradually revising their schemes of work to ensure that 
National Curriculum targets were included, although the coverage given to each 
continued to be uneven. Those ATs dealing with complex skills that cannot easily be 
assessed through written tests were often covered least well. 

42. Pupils achieved higher standards when their day-to-day work was well marked. 
In English, for example, pupils' writing improved when teachers commented on it at the 
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drafting stage and over a period of time marked the finished work against specific 
criteria. Across the curriculum, however, while most teachers conscientiously marked 
pupils' day-to-day work, they seldom commented on its strengths and weaknesses or 
insisted that poorer work was corrected or improved. Pupils also produced work of 
better quality when their teachers explained the criteria used in its assessment. Rela- 
tively few teachers did this effectively, and pupils were generally unaware of any 
assessment criteria that the teacher might have been using. Pupils rarely understood the 
reason for the grades that teachers gave on their work and often felt, wrongly, that 
features such as length and presentation were most important. 

43. As in 1989-90, teachers used assessment information much more often for 
longer-term than for shorter-term planning. For instance, they frequently used the 
results of tests and examinations to make classes of pupils of similar, or mixed, 
attainment at the start of the year, or to make changes in these groups from time to time. 
They rarely used the information from their routine, day-to-day marking to modify 
what they taught next, even where their marking showed that the class had a poor grasp 
of the work; or to set work for those doing well which was more challenging than the 
work they gave to those who were struggling. 

44. Many pupils were being encouraged to assess their own achievements but self- 
assessment was done with varying degrees of success. At best, pupils wrote 
perceptively about their achievements and were motivated by the process; and teachers 
reacted effectively to what the pupils wrote — for instance by doing something to 
remedy the weaknesses that the pupils had identified. Many pupils found self- 
assessment difficult and wrote mainly about their attitudes rather than identifying 
strengths and weaknesses in their work. Pupils were frequently unsure about the 
purpose of self-assessment and unclear about the criteria they should use. In these 
circumstances, self-assessment became a chore and failed to support learning. 

RECORDING PUPILS' PROGRESS 

45. The majority of departments were developing new systems of record-keeping 
for the National Curriculum. The quality of the new records was uneven. Some 
departments were merely recording pupils' experience of the National Curriculum 
rather than their achievements within it. This was most common where teachers used 
commercial teaching schemes whose day-to-day records were not matched to the 
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National Curriculum ATs. Teachers found record-keeping easier where they marked 
tests and classwork against ATs and Levels. Even where good practice was developing, 
many teachers were unsure about how detailed National Curriculum records should be, 
and when and how often they should be up-dated. Teachers would be helped if they had 
more detailed guidance on these issues. 

46. Many departments kept some evidence of pupils' work as part of their record- 
keeping. HMI found examples of departments retaining samples of written work in 
several subjects, test papers in mathematics and science; tapes of pupils' oral work in 
English, and artifacts in design and technology. As last year, few departments had 
considered this practice in much detail. Therefore, several important issues — such as 
how and by whom the samples should be chosen, how they might be used, how often 
they should be updated, and where they could be stored - were still largely unresolved. 

47. Most schools had Records of Achievement (RoA) for older pupils. Some were 
also introducing RoA for pupils in Key Stage 3, or had already done so. Schools which 
simply added National Curriculum requirements on to their existing RoA had the least 
satisfactory practice and teachers were often overburdened by the need to make two 
different sets of assessments and maintain two sets of records. Subject departments had 
been encouraged in the past to develop their own approaches to record-keeping for the 
school RoA. This had led to unevenness in the type and quality of records across 
departments. Reports to parents which were based on these RoA were often confusing 
because of this inconsistency. 



48. The National Curriculum was encouraging better liaison between primary and 
secondary schools. The academic records that were passed between schools were of 
variable quality but, as a result of the National Curriculum, many schools were 
working together to improve these records. Records were often used to identify pupils 
with special educational needs and to create teaching groups of pupils of similar, or 
mixed, attainment. In the best practice, information from primary schools was used to 
decide starting points for pupils in their new schools, but this was relatively rare even 
where the available records were highly informative. As noted last year, many pupils' 
progress was interrupted because records were not used effectively. Some abler pupils 
were marking time as a result and some less able pupils were not getting the work they 
needed. 
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REPORTS 

49. All the schools provided reports to parents. The National Curriculum had yet to 
have a significant influence on these reports, but most schools were considering the 
implications for the future of reporting achievement against ATs and Levels. Schools 
with the best practice were keeping parents well-informed of the developments in 
assessment and recording, and asking parents for comments on the style of reporting 
they preferred. 

50. The quality of school reports was very uneven . Good reports informed parents 
of their children's achievements and progress, and set specific subject targets for the 
future. Parents were encouraged to comment on this information and to take an active 
part in monitoring progress. However, many reports included too much about pupils' 
attitudes and too little about their academic strengths and weaknesses, and gave grades 
that were difficult to interpret. Others which were based too closely on the detailed 
assessments within a school's RoA did not give a clear summary of attainment and 
progress. 
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51. National Curriculum assessment, recording and reporting arrangements are 
only just reaching Key Stage 2. Children with assessments completed at the end of Key 
Stage 2 in the summer term 1991 will have moved to Year 3 classes for the current 
academic year. Teacher assessment of children's progress has commenced. During 1990- 
91, most junior school teachers had received some training in NC assessment and some 
had begun to plan their curriculum to provide assessment opportunities matched to 
Statements of Attainment in subject Orders. It is too early to comment on the effective- 
ness with which the arrangements will be put in place to assess progress in Key Stage 2 
and whether there is any difference in approach between schools where there is a 
transfer of pupils from the infant to the junior school at the end of Key Stage 1 and those 
primary schools which cover both Key Stages 1 and 2. 
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INSET 

52. In Key Stage 1, most teachers - Year 2 teachers, support teachers, headteachers 
and, in some cases, whole school staffs - had received some training in assessment 
during 1990-91. Teachers reported that the quality and extent of training provided by 
LEAs was very variable. These observations matched those of HMI who visited a small 
number of school-based in-service training (INSET) sessions designed to support assess- 
ment for KSl and found that much did not concentrate on the actual needs of teachers, 
for example, in classroom management. Teachers welcomed LEA INSET which was 
focused on practical issues and could be tailored to match the needs of their particular 
school. Good INSET often saved teachers valuable time by, for example, suggesting 
ways of assessing particular ATs, or ways of recording children's performances. Teach- 
ers said that their confidence in making accurate judgments of children's attainments 
was improved through INSET that provided a forum for discussing standards. 

53. A minority of schools had made good use of their own school-based INSETand 
had not looked outside the school for other advice or support. In these schools, 
assessment practice was most effective where the head and staff had used INSET to 
develop a clear understanding of the purposes of assessment; to plan for assessment; 
and to consider the implications for time-management and the changes to classroom 
organisation that were needed if assessment was to be manageable. 

54. For the implementation of KSl Standard Assessment Tasks, LEA INSET ses- 
sions concentrated upon Task administration and the achievement of consistent 
judgments by teachers. These sessions were, in the main, well organised and helped to 
raise teachers' confidence. Teachers benefit more from this tightly focused INSET than 
from earlier, more general INSET on assessment. Training in classroom management 
was not always given sufficient priority. Generally, INSET was more effective where 
subject specialists provided some input. 

55. For Key Stage 3 there had been somelNSETon assessment in all schools, but the 
timing and content of this were not always well matched to teachers' needs. Most 
eachers felt they should have received the relevant SEAC INSET materials at an earlier 
:age. The majority of the INSET provided by LEAs was of a general, rather than 
jbject-specific, nature. And while INSETrelated to RoA had helped to raise awareness 
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of relevant issues, there had been little to help teachers with the necessary planning and 
methodology of assessment for their own particular subjects. Some departments were 
critical of the lack of LEA support and central guidance on subject-specific issues. 

56. Few special schools received effective guidance or direction on the development 
of assessment policies. The LEAs concerned had no policy to offer, nor any machinery 
for arriving at an agreed procedure for special schools in their area, in at least a third of 
the special schools visited. There was a clear need for special schools to have help and 
tailor-made INSET to enable them to monitor their assessment procedures where these 
were basically sound, to improve them where they were seriously deficient, or to 
establish them where they were not in place. 

57. Assessment was a priority within the school-based training programmes of 
most schools. LEA support in this training was helpful. This support was not always 
available, sometimes because LEAs had reduced the number of advisory teachers. 
Assessment co-ordinators had recently been appointed in some schools. Often they 
needed INSET in how to help their colleagues. However, in several LEAs the INSET for 
assessment co-ordinators was not due to take place until later in the year. Assessment 
coordinators have an important role, not least in developing quality assurance pro- 
cedures, and it was helpful for these posts to be at an appropriately senior level. 



MANAGEMENT OF ASSESSMENT 

58. Some schools had identified assessment as a priority within their school devel- 
opment plans and the benefits of this were becoming clear: schools that had made an 
audit of existing assessment practice found this useful in identifying priorities for future 
work. In many schools, a teacher had been made responsible for coordinating assess- 
ment matters. For most co-ordinators this was a new — and usually an additional — 
responsibility. Co-ordinators often felt insecure because of their relative lack of training 
and experience, and anxious about where to find the time to support their colleagues. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, the quality of their management and co-ordination of 
assessment and assessment training varied considerably. Effective co-ordinators 
informed staff about assessment developments and ensured that they addressed assess- 
ment issues in a coherent fashion. 
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59. In secondary schools, heads of departments were generally taking the main 
responsibility for assessment policy and practice. Frequently, heads of department were 
not asked to be accountable for their assessment practice by senior management and 
practice rarely related to school policy — if such policy existed. The absence in many 
schools of effective assessment policy and planning meant that important aspects, 
ranging from day-to-day marking practice to systems for achieving consistency of 
assessment standards, were not having enough attention. 



ASSESSMENT PRACTICE IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

60. Arrangements for introducing the National Curriculum are different in main- 
stream and special schools, and Key Stage 1 Standard Assessment Tasks were not 
required to be used in special schools during 1990-91. 



61. Fewer than half the schools inspected had an agreed written policy for assess- 
ment and recording although it was possible to infer the existence of agreed procedures 
from the practice observed in about half the remainder. Many schools had recognised 
the need to improve their practices, particularly in the light of the requirements of the 
National Curriculum. This was important because the quality of existing practice was 
very patchy. While some teachers of English and mathematics were familiar with the 
nature and purposes of assessment, many other staff were not always clear about the 
difference between assessment and recording. Some teachers took assessment to be 
synonymous with the process of recording the work a pupil had done. 



62. Most schools were beginning to incorporate the ATs into their record-keeping 
systems but had some way to go to establish consistent and reliable ways of assessing 
nupils' achievements against them. Few teachers gave much attention to assessing and 
’cording practical activities, or were attempting to assess activities which did not lead 
tangible outcomes in the form of writing or artifacts. A few teachers who used a 
mtured language development scheme, and who had been properly trained to do so, 

' assessing speaking and listening skills against specific criteria. Generally, how- 
'•hese skills tended to be assessed against vague or subjective criteria, in spite of the 
ice provided by the relevant AT and Statements of Attainment. 
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63. Systematic assessment and record-keeping procedures were affected by pupils' 
temporary or long-term absence and the nature of their impairment. Some pupils, 
particularly those with emotional or behavioural difficulties, tended to be easily 
discouraged by written tests and were likely to refuse to co-operate in formal assess- 
ment. Several schools overcame this problem by using continuous assessment, or 
adopting a flexible approach to testing; others had not given enough thought to these 
and similar issues. In a small minority of schools, assessment arrangements were so 
poor that they completely failed to reflect the pupils' abilities, whatever their personal 
characteristics. 

64. Records in a few schools reflected the pupils' achievements against a full range 
of curricular objectives. Teachers used these records to develop programmes of work 
for each pupil, and this led to effective work in the classroom. In the best practice, 
teachers also used the records to counsel pupils and encourage them to assess their own 
progress. 

65. Support staff who were based in, or regularly visited, a school, normally 
contributed to pupils' assessments and records. This was not always done with the 
precision that might have been expected, given the specific focus which much of their 
work was intended to have. Assessments recorded by educational psychologists were 
an influential element, particularly at the time of the annual review. 

66. Few schools had specific procedures or policies for feeding back information to 
pupils and parents, even though this was a statutory requirement. Schools regarded the 
annual review as the single most important occasion for parental and professional 
views to be discussed face to face. Some teachers were concerned about the impact of 
introducing Standard Assessment Tasks into special schools. They were anxious that 
the assessment might alienate parents and make reporting more difficult. Teachers will 
need to ensure that parents are fully informed about the nature, purpose and relevance 
of the Standard Assessment Tasks as they are introduced. 



LEA SUPPORT FOR ASSESSMENT 

67. Most LEAs have an adviser or inspector with responsibility for assessment and 
their work in establishing a structure of support has largely been successful. Training in 
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teacher assessment and SAT administration at Key Stage 1 has sensibly been the first 
priority; as a consequence, support for National Curriculum assessment at other key 
stages and for cross-phase work has been less advanced and more fragmented. The 
advisers have welcomed opportunities to meet at national SEAC conferences to keep 
up-to-date with developments and discuss common concerns. 

68. LEAs had adopted different approaches to the recruitment of KSl moderators. 
In some LEAs, advisory teachers were acting both as support teachers and as modera- 
tors; in others, headteachers or deputies had been seconded to act as moderators. 
Models which combined a support role with that of a moderator were helpful, particu- 
larly in reducing the likely variations in teachers' judgments of standards. There is, 
however, potential tension between the support role and the need to moderate. LEAs 
generally worked independently to develop moderation strategies, training plans and 
support materials. In one case a consultant was funded by two LEAs to develop training 
materials. Links between LEAs like this might offer some potential for cross-LEA 
moderation, which is currently absent from much LEA planning. 
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ISSUES 



69. The improvements evident in assessment, recording and reporting practice are 
welcomed. The following issues will need to be addressed by teachers, senior managers 
in schools, LEAs and the agencies developing the standard tests: 

« day-to-day marking needs to be deliberately used by teachers to diagnose specific 
weaknesses in pupils' work; 

• teachers need to make better use of assessment information in planning lessons and 
in setting new targets for pupils; 

• teachers need to adapt their record keeping systems to meet NC requirements; 

• senior managers in schools need to make increased efforts to assure the reliability 
and comparability of the assessments being made; 

• the development and review of assessment policies should be a priority within 
school development plans; 

• LEAs and those who provide INSET need to focus on promoting standardised 
assessment through a study of pupils' assessed work matched against levels of attain- 
ment — better use could be made of the exemplification materials produced by SEAC; 

• the nature, timing and amount of INSET needs to be given continuing attention so 
that regular updates and reinforcement are available to teachers; 

• training and support needs to be targeted on teachers in special schools, where 
developments are very patchy at present. 

• Standard Assessment Tasks need to be manageable and guidance to teachers needs 
to be more detailed so that teachers apply consistent standards. 
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CONCLUSION 



70. At Key Stage 1, progress has been made on many of the issues that were 
reported in 1989-90 but there is still much work to do. Teachers have often been able to 
build upon the experience of that year — particularly in setting standards, improving 
classroom organisation and streamlining record-keeping. A great many have gained 
confidence from using Standard Assessment Tasks this year. The influence of the 
Standard Assessment Tasks is likely to be far-reaching in helping teachers both to set 
appropriate targets for learning and to judge children's attainment more effectively. The 
majority of teachers are beginning to modify their teaching in response to better 
assessment information. Many have recognised that much more needs to be done, but 
have made their first priori ties to sort out what to teach and how to assess pupils' work. 

71. At Key Stage 3 much remains to be done — particularly to improve teacher 
assessment and to check on its quality — before the first national trial Standard Tests 
are taken in 1992. If National Curriculum assessment is to help raise standards, teachers 
must make better use of assessment information to plan future lessons and set new 
learning targets. 
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